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REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION. 


To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Vermont: 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  created  by  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1908  and  to  which  was  committed  the  duties  discharged 
previously  by  the  State  Board  of  Normal  School  Commissioners, 
herewith  submits  its  first  biennial  report  as  required  by  law. 

The  Legislature  of  1906  created  a  special  commission  "em- 
powered to  consider  the  status  and  equipment  of  the  Normal 
Schools  of  the  State,  to  compare  the  same  with  the  normal  school 
facilities  of  other  states,  and  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
at  the  biennial  session  of  1908  their  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions." This  was  the  third  commission  charged  by  the  Legisla- 
ture with  practically  the  same  duties  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  after  each  successive  report  the  Legislature  has  increased  the 
appropriation  for  the  three  Normal  Schools  of  the  State,  or  other- 
wise enacted  laws  for  their  continuation  and  betterment.  For 
example,  the  Legislature  of  1898  passed  the  following  act,  (Sec- 
tion 945  of  the  Public  Statutes  of  Vermont) :  "  The  Normal  Schools 
of  Randolph,  Johnson  and  Castleton  are  continued  until  August, 
1920."  And  the  last  Legislature  made  the  largest  grant  in  our 
normal  school  history,  appropriating  the  sum  of  $30,000  annually 
to  the  Normal  Schools  to  be  expended  by  the  Board  of  Education 
for  the  support  of  such  schools,  $7,500  for  each  of  the  three 
schools  and  an  additional  sum  of  $7,500  to  be  used  annually  by 
the  Board  for  the  benefit  of  any  or  all  of  the  schools  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Board  may  seem  best,  "provided  that  such 
schools  are. maintained  to  a  standard  high  enough  to  satisfy  said 
Board  that  the  graduates  of.  such  schools  are  properly  fitted  to 
become  teachers."  All  this  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was  the 
settled  policy  of  the  State  to  develop  the  present  Normal  School 
plants,  to  increase  the  educational  advantages  and  opportunities 
of  the  present  schools,  to  raise  the  standard  for  admission  and 
graduation,  so  as  to  enable  its  graduates  to  obtain  the  highest 
degree  of  skill  and  efficiency  possible  with  the  appropriations 
thus  made.  The  State  Board  of  Education  entered  upon  this 
task  with  determination  to  carry  out  this  wish  and  purpose  in 
good  faith. 

Repairs. 

To  accomplish  all  that  was  expected,  it  was  necessary  in 
the  first  place  to  provide  rooms  and  equipment  at  all  these  schools 
for  the  new  work  that  was  necessary  to  be  done.     The  school 


building  at  Johnson  was  badly  in  need  of  repair  and  enlargement 
if  we  were  to  render  there  the  service  that  the  State  demanded. 
The  building  accordingly  was  thoroughly  overhauled  and  an 
entirely  new  room  for  Manual  Training  constructed  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  building.  The  slope  of  the  land  and  the  structure  of 
the  building  made  it  possible  for  a  fine  large  room  to  be  provided 
in  the  basement  entirely  above  the  ground  level  with  plenty  of 
light  and  ventilation.  This  room  has  been  well  equipped  with 
benches  and  tools  for  Manual  Training.  The  chemical  labora- 
tory has  been  removed  to  a  similar  room  in  the  basement,  thus 
providing  more  room  above  for  other  necessary  purposes.  The 
expense  of  these  changes  and  improvements  will  be  shown  in  the 
financial  report  hereto  appended,  together  with  the  share  borne 
in  the  expense  by  the  local  Board. 

A  similar  Manual  Training  room,  but  larger,  has  been  pro- 
vided at  Randolph,  the  entire  expense  of  which  was  paid  from 
the  income  derived  from  the  endowment  of  the  Orange  County 
Grammar  School.  The  Board  of  Education,  however,  equipped 
the  room  at  Randolph  with  benches  and  tools  for  Manual  Train- 
ing, as  at  Johnson. 

At  Castleton  the  Chapel  or  Assembly  Room  was  much  too 
small  for  the  increasing  numbers  to  be  accommodated  there. 
The  stairway  was  objectionable  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  on 
account  of  not  providing  adequate  means  of  exit  in  case  of  fire; 
and  so  in  order  to  provide  a  less  dangerous  stairway  and  also  to 
make  more  room  for  the  Chapel,  the  building  was  enlarged  by 
providing  a  new  hall  and  stairway  in  front,  thus  throwing  the  old 
hall  and  lobby  into  a  more  spacious  entrance  and  increasing 
materially  the  seating  capacity  of  the  Chapel.  We  have  also 
provided  an  iron  fire  escape  satisfactory  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  A  spacious  and  well  furnish- 
ed room  for  Domestic  Science  and  a  storeroom  connected  with 
it  have  also  been  provided  at  Castleton,  and  toilet  rooms  have 
been  also  installed.  To  the  expense  of  these  improvements  the 
local  Board  made  some  contribution  as  appears  in  the  accom- 
panying financial  report.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  has 
had  the  advantages  of  all  the  normal  School  buildings  for  nearly 
fifty  years  without  expense  and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ef- 
ficiency along  the  desired  lines  could  not  be  obtained  under  the 
old  condition,  we  felt  justified  in  making  these  improvements 
which  add  so  materially  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Schools. 

Enlargement  of  Courses  of  Study. 

Having  thus  made  possible  suitable  working  places  in  these 
Schools  and  having  put  them  into  condition  to  do  the  work  ex- 
pected of  them,  we  have  doubled  the  time  required  for  graduation 
by  extending  the  course  of  study  from  two  years  to  four  years  for 
those  entering  from  elementary  schools,  and  from  one  year  to  two 
years  for  graduates  of  approved  secondary  schools.     This  ad- 


ditional  time  for  completing  the  course  of  study  has  enabled  us 
to  add  new  courses,  or  enlarge  the  former  ones,  in  Manual  Train- 
ing, Domestic  Science,  Sewing  and  Elementary  Agriculture. 
This  enlarging  of  the  courses  and  extending  the  time  has  made  the 
employment  of  special  teachers  in  these  branches  absolutely 
essential.  Previously,  several  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the 
regular  and  ordinary  work  of  the  Schools  have,  through  their 
enthusiasm  and  interest,  done  the  best  they  could  with  these 
special  topics,  but  henceforth  expert  teachers  must  be  employed, 
devoting  their  entire  time  to  their  particular  subjects.  Hitherto 
teachers  in  Music  and  Drawing  have  been  employed  for  part 
time  in  each  school.  During  the  last  year  we  have  been  able  to 
supply  special  teachers  in  these  subjects  for  nearly  full  time  in 
each  school.  The  instituting  of  special  courses,  especially  in 
Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science  and  Sewing,  has  necessitated 
the  purchase  of  benches,  tools,  desks,  tables,  utensils,  sewing 
machines,  etc.,  for  each  one  of  the  schools,  but  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  our  students  have  entered  upon  these  new  subjects 
is  the  best  evidence  of  their  value  and  importance. 

Normal  School  Bulletin. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  begun  the  publication  of  a  Nor- 
mal School  bulletin  to  be  issued  four  times  a  year.  One  issue 
is  devoted  to  each  school  in  turn.  The  fourth  number  is  a  cata- 
logue number  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  schools  generally. 
While  the  local  numbers  have  special  interests  for  the  particular 
school,  which  they  represent,  yet  taking  the  four  issues  together 
they  give  to  the  general  public  an  extensive  knowledge  of  what  is 
being  done  in  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  State  and  at  the  same 
time  much  of  their  contents  deals  with  purely  professional  sub- 
jects such  as  outlines,  methods  of  instruction,  suggestions  to 
teachers,  school  plans,  hints  on  discipline  and  management,  and 
such  topics  as  in  a  general  way  may  be  regarded  as  professional 
studies  directed  to  the  special  needs  of  our  own  teachers.  The 
bulletin  is  in  no  sense  a  newspaper  but  a  periodical  devoted  to  the 
Normal  School  interests  of  the  State  as  a  part  of  our  general 
educational  establishment.  It  has  been  sent  free  to  graduates  of 
the  Schools,  and  teachers  whose  addresses  we  could  get,  as  well  as 
to  citizens  who  might  be  especially  interested.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Normal  School  Bulletin  will  prove  to  be  a  very  valuable 
adjunct,  not  only  supplying  the  teachers  of  the  State  with  im- 
portant educational  data  and  suggestion  but  also  keeping  the 
general  public  informed  as  to  the  work  that  the  Normal  Schools 
are  doing  and  demonstrating  their  importance  in  our  educational 
system.  It  costs  little  more,  than  the  catalogues  and  circulars 
hitherto  annually  sent  out. 


Training  School  Extension. 

How  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  training  schools  is  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  That  is  true, 
not  only  of  Vermont  but  of  every  state  where  there  is  a  normal 
school  system.  The  training  school  is  really  a  practice  school  and 
designed  to  give  the  students  of  the  normal  school  opportunity  to 
observe  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  discipline,  administration 
and  management  under  the  most  skillful  teachers  obtainable,  and 
afterwards  to  themselves  apply  the  knowledge  that  they  have 
obtained,  by  study  and  observation,  to  practical  teaching  under 
the  criticism  and  suggestion  of  expert  teachers. 

The  first  thing  is  to  observe.  And  in  order  that  the  Normal 
School  pupils  may  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  work  of 
the  best  and  most  skillful  teachers  to  be  found,  we  have  thought 
it  better  to  have  fewer  teachers  in  the  training  schools  and  those 
of  the  highest  order.  And  so  instead  of  employing  two  teachers, 
for  example,  at  $12.50  a  week  each,  we  are  about  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  employing  one  teacher  at  $25  a  week  and  supplement 
her  work  by  help  from  the  most  advanced  pupils  in  the  Normal 
Schools.  By  this  method  two  most  desirable  ends  are  attained; 
first,  the  younger  pupils  in  the  Normal  Schools  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  observe  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  the  skillful  work  of 
expert  teachers.  Second,  the  Normal  School  pupils,  who  have 
reached  the  period  of  actual  testing  as  teachers,  have  more  re- 
sponsibility placed  opon  them,  and  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
learn  by  doing,  by  the  imparting  of  instruction  and  by  the  test  of 
discipline  and  administration  under  the  careful  criticism  and 
suggestion  of  teachers  of  skill  and  experience.  In  this  way,  if 
any,  good  teachers  can  be  made  by  the  normal  school,  and  we 
look  forward  with  great  confidence  to  the  resuls  of  this  experiment. 

As  a  further  advance  to  meet  the  actual  conditions  that  exist 
in  Vermont,  we  have  established  at  Castleton  Corners,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  Castleton  Normal  School,  a  model  school 
which  we  hope  to  make  an  example  of  the  ideal  ungraded  rural 
school.  This  school  is  easily  accessible  from  Castleton,  the 
electric  railway  passing  the  door,  and  we  propose  to  put  in  that 
school  girls  from  the  senior  class  of  the  Normal  School  who  shall, 
in  succession,  take  charge  for  several  weeks  at  a  time  and  demon- 
strate their  ability  to  meet  actual  rural  conditions.  This  school 
will  have  a  regular  teacher  as  heretofore  and  also  be  under  the 
supervision  of  one  of  the  expert  teachers  from  the  regular  training 
school,  and  will  in  all  respects,  be  an  actual  component  part  of  the 
training  school  but  meeting  conditions  quite  different  from  those 
found  in  the  ordinary  graded  school  in  a  country  village.  The 
fact  is  that  66  per  cent,  of  our  schools  are  ungraded  rural  schools, 
what  used  to  be  known  as  common  district  schools.  All  ages 
from  five  to  eighteen  may  be  gathered  there  with  all  degrees  of 
proficiency.  Problems  that  confront  the  teacher  in  such  a  school 
are  quite  different  from  the  problems  that  confront  a  teacher  in  a 


grade  where  all  pupils  are  practically  of  the  same  age  and  the 
same  proficiency,  studying  the  same  books,  reciting  the  same 
lessons,  and  forming  a  part  of  a  well  organized  graded  school 
system.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  graduates 
of  our  normal  schools  will  for  a  time,  at  least,  find  their  way  into 
such  ungraded  rural  schools. 

It  has  seemed  to  us,  therefore,  important  that  normal  school 
pupils  should  be  trained  in  just  such  a  school,  where  they  will  meet 
practically  the  same  conditions,  in  their  preparation  for  teachers 
as  will  confront  them  when  actually  employed  in  rural  com- 
munities. The  problems  of  unclassified  pupils,  the  problems  of 
discipline  and  management,  sanitation,  ventilation,  and  other 
perplexing  questions,  will  there  be  met  and  settled.  For  these 
reasons  we  have  thought  it  wise  to  establish  this  model  rural 
school,  and  if  it  demonstrates  its  usefulness,  as  we  hope  and  ex- 
pect it  will,  similar  model  schools  may  be  utilized  at  Randolph 
and  Johnson.  The  town  of  Castleton  is  showing  much  interest 
in  this  experiment  and  it  will  be  an  object  lesson  not  only  for  that 
town  but  for  others,  as  well  as  for  school  officers  and  all  who 
have  any  interest  in  observing  how  a  theory  may  be  confirmed 
when  applied  to  actual  conditions.  A  somewhat  similar  ex- 
periment will  be  tried  at  Johnson  by  sending  out  the  critic  teachers 
accompanied  by  pupils  from  the  Normal  School,  to  observe  the 
workings  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  town.  While  constructive 
work  may  not  be  accomplished  by  this  method,  clearly  the  Nor- 
mal School  students  may  be  taught  what  to  avoid  and  at  the  same 
time  the  expert  teacher  may  be  able  to  offer  suggestions  to  the 
regular  teacher  of  the  school  that  will  be  helpful  and  encouraging, 
and  one  or  two  of  such  schools  may  finally  be  developed  into  such 
a  model  school  as  the  one  proposed  for  Castleton. 

At  Randolph  the  training  school  problem  has  been  and  is  the 
one  most  difficult  to  solve.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  number  of  children 
in  the  training  school  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands  of 
the  Normal  School  itself.  It  may  be  that  this  situation  has  been 
unduly  magnified.  The  extension  of  our  course  of  study  to  four 
years  will  make  it  possible  for  each  pupil  to  have  a  longer  ex- 
perience in  observation  and  practice,  and  so  the  conditions  at 
Randolph  will  be  improved  rather  than  otherwise.  But  it  is 
certainly  well  worthy  of  consideration  whether  we  may  not  adopt 
there  at  least,  the  Rhode  Island  plan  which  seems  to  have  very 
great  advantages.  While  the  Normal  School  of  Rhode  Island  is 
located  in  the  city  of  Providence  where  it  would  seem  training 
school  facilities  would  be  ample,  yet  the  school  does  not  confine 
itself  to  the  city  of  Providence  but  utilizes  the  schools  of  eight  or 
ten  suburbs,  neighboring  towns  and  villages  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  true  that  these  schools  are  comparatively  easy  of  access,  yet 
teachers,  in  order  to  acquire  the  highest  efficiency,  should  spend 
some  time,  weeks  rather  than  hours,  in  each  school  and  the  ques- 
tion of  transportation  then  becomes  of  minor  consequence.  It 
is  of  comparatively  little  practical  and  educational  value  for  a 
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normal  school  pupil  to  teach  in  a  training  school  an  hour  a  day 
under  a  supervisor  and  critic  teacher  who  is  responsible  for  the 
discipline,  order,  and  general  administration  of  the  room.  But 
it  is  of  the  greatest  value  where  a  pupil  teacher  is  solely  responsi- 
ble for  the  room  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Then  she  demonstrates 
her  ability  to  manage,  discipline  and  instruct,  and  her  training 
under  such  conditions  will  demonstrate  her  ability  and  efficiency 
as  a  teacher  and  disciplinarian.  Therefore,  as  Vermont  is  pre- 
eminently a  rural  State  with  such  a  preponderance  of  rural  schools, 
it  seems  most  desirable  that  our  normal  school  students  should 
be  trained  in  the  management  of  such  schools.  If  they  are  suc- 
cessful in  the  management  of  the  unclassified  rural  school,  there 
need  be  little  fear  that  they  will  fail  in  teaching  a  school  where  all 
the  conditions  both  of  instruction  and  discipline  are  most  favor- 
able. 

Effect  of  Changes 

We  had  anticipated  that  the  enlargement  of  the  course  of 
study  and  the  increased  length  of  time  for  graduation  would  have 
the  effect  of  cutting  down  the  numbers  of  the  entering  classes. 
We  have,  however,  been  agreeably  disappointed  in  that  respect. 
The  numbers  at  Castleton  have  actually  increased  while  at  the 
other  two  schools  their  numbers  have  been  so  little  affected  as  to 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  causes  may  be  looked  for  elsewhere  in 
part,  at  least,  as  well  as  because  of  the  changes  instituted.     Dur- 
ing the  next  biennial  period,  however,  the  aggregate  numbers  in 
all  the  schools  will  be  much  increased,  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
shall  have  four  classes  in  the  schools  at  one  time  instead  of  two. 
This  condition  will  naturally  have  an  influence  upon  the  public 
mind  and  the  very  increase  in  aggregate  attendance  will  have  the 
natural  effect  of  stimulating  attention  to  the  Normal  Schools  and 
inducing  larger  numbers  to  enter  each  year.     But  even  if  the 
number  who  enter  each  year,  reflecting  itself  in  the  number  of 
graduates  each  year,  were  no  larger  than  before,  still  the  resulting 
product  should  be  better  because  of  the  longer  period  of  educa- 
tion and  training.     Within  the  limits  of  from  50  to  100  students, 
the  cost  is  little  if  any  greater  with  the  larger  than  with  the  smaller. 
The  same  number  of  teachers  must  be  provided,  the  same  appara- 
tus, the  same  appliances,  the  same  libraries,  the  same  machinery, 
for  the  smaller  as  for  the  larger  number.     But  beyond  that,  in- 
crease in  numbers  mean  the  need  of  more  teachers,  more  appli- 
ances and  more  of  the  things  that  are  necessary  to  conduct  proper- 
ly a  school  of  any  grade.     But  even  with  the  prospective  increase 
in  the  aggregate  attendance,  the  numbers  will  still  be  less  than  we 
could  wish,  and  this  leads  us  to  inquire  why  the  numbers  should 
not  be  greater. 
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The  Question  of  Numbers. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  normal 
school  is  preeminently  for  the  education  and  training  of  teachers. 
The  public  understands  this.  The  young  men  and  women  in  the 
State  understand  it  and  consequently  few  go  to  a  normal  school 
who  do  not  intend  to  become  teachers.  Then  the  question  re- 
solves itself  into  this:  Why  do  not  more  people  wish  to  become 
teachers  ?  And  to  that  question  there  are  three  answers.  First, 
a  young  woman  may  have  no  taste  or  talent  or  desire  whatever 
to  become  a  teacher.  Teaching  is  not  her  vocation,  and  to  coerce 
such  a  person  into  the  teaching  ranks  would  be  a  waste  of  energy, 
a  positive  misfortune  to  the  person  and  the  community,  and 
would  be  done  at  an  actual  economic,  social,  educational  and 
moral  loss.  Secondly,  the  financial  returns  are  such  as  to  offer 
little  inducement  to  the  young  woman  who  is  looking  for  an 
opportunity  for  self-support.  The  schoolhouse  must  compete 
in  this  field  with  the  store,  the  office,  the  shop,  the  factory  and 
even  with  domestic  service.  And  in  the  third  place,  young  wo- 
men of  normal  and  healthy  social  instincts  dislike  and  dread  the 
isolation  of  country  life.  We  may  argue  about  this  all  we  please, 
we  may  deplore  it,  we  may  struggle  against  it,  but  the  fact  is  in 
the  older  part  of  the  United  States,  the  constant  drift  of  popula- 
tion is  from  rural  to  urban  communities.  We  forget  that  man- 
kind is  gregarious.  The  early  and  isolated  farms  and  settlements 
were  due,  not  to  a  natural,  but  to  an  imperative  condition  that 
ran  counter  to  the  natural  instincts  of  mankind  and  for  many 
years  now  the  tendency  has  been  the  other  way.  Observation 
shows  this  and  statistics  confirm  it.  It  is  true  not  only  in  New 
England  but  in  old  England,  and  statesmen  there  as  here,  econo- 
mists and  sociologists  are  setting  themselves  to  the  task  of  stem- 
ming this  apparently  irresistible  current.  "Back  to  the  farm," 
even  where  it  seems  to  be  a  welcome  cry  appeals  rather  to  the 
man  of  the  summer  vacation  than  to  the  permanent  resident. 

Now,  a  young  girl  educated  in  a  normal  school,  even  when 
located  in  small  country  villages,  who  has  had  for  two  or  four 
years  the  pleasure  of  association  with  classmates  and  friends  and 
has  enjoyed,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  the  charm  of 
numbers;  who  left  behind  her  for  a  little  while  the  lonesomeness 
and  the  isolation  of  the  farm,  upon  her  graduation  contemplates 
with  more  or  less  dread  the  return  to  the  dullness  of  a  rural  school 
and  holds  before  herself  the  pleasanter  picture  and  delight  of  life 
in  the  larger  towns  and  villages.  The  fear,  therefore,  that  gradu- 
ation from  the  normal  school  will  inevitably  tether  her  to  the 
desk  of  a  rural  school,  has  deterred  many  an  ambitious  girl  from 
the  life  that  holds  for  her  no  charm  or  pleasure.  It  is  not  that 
she  dislikes  to  teach,  but  that  she  dislikes  to  teach  under  such 
conditions.  Of  course  the  ambitious  and  brilliant  girls  finally 
find  their  way  into  the  graded  schools  and  larger  communities, 
and  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  schools  of  every  large  town  and 
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city,  but  it  is  not  for  such  schools  and  such  needs  that  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  of  Vermont  are  solely  or  even  chiefly  concerned. 
In  trying  to  explain  why  there  are  no  larger  numbers  in  the  nor- 
mal schools,  all  these  causes  may  properly  be  taken  into  account. 
As  regards  the  first,  namely,  the  dislike  of  young  women  to  enter 
upon  the  teaching  profession  because  of  conscious  unfitness  for 
the  work,  nothing  need  be  said.  It  is  a  condition  that  argument 
does  not  meet  and  wishes  do  not  encourage,  but  as  regards  the 
other  two  causes,  something  may  be  said. 

The  wage  question  is  settling  itself.     Teachers'  wages  are 
slowly  rising  and  are  likely  to  rise  still  further.     And  they  must 
rise  if  the  best  talent  in  the  State  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  highest 
interests  of  the  commonwealth.     As  to  the  social  objection,  that 
has  been  met  to  some  extent  by  the  concentration  of  the  rural 
schools  in  central  village  schools.     Even  the  consolidation  of  two 
adjacent  communities  in  one  school  will  meet  in  some  measure 
this  difficulty.     When  our  people  recognize  the  fact  that  only  the 
poorer  or  more  inexperienced  teachers  can  be  had  for  these  iso- 
lated schools,  and  that  largely  through  their  own  reluctance  to 
abandon  them  they  are  constantly  putting  their  children  to  an 
educational  disadvantage — when  our  people  realize  all  this,  we 
may  look  for  swift  improvement.     But  after  making  all  allowance 
for  these  difficulties  and  objections,  there  is  ground  for  encourage- 
ment in  that  these  adverse  conditions  are  being  overcome  as  far 
as  possible,  and  the  product  turned  out  each  year  is  of  better  and 
better  quality.     It  goes  without  saying  that  the  longer  the  term 
of  apprenticeship  to  any  trade,  the  greater  the  returns  should  be 
to  the  person  who  has  devoted  the  greater  number  of  years  to  the 
learning  of  his  business.     So  it  is  with  teachers  who  devote  two 
years  instead  of  one,  four  years  instead  of  two,  to  perfecting  them- 
selves in  the  details  of  their  profession.     The  enlarged  courses 
and  the  longer  time  required  for  graduation,  make  the  demand 
of  these  trained  teachers  for  better  wages  reasonable  and  proper. 
In  the  teaching  profession  as  in  all  others,  every  grade  of  talent 
can  be  found  and  while  the  salaries  of  those  who  are  at  the  head 
of  their  profession  may  be  adequate,  the  pay  of  those  who  stand 
in  the  lower  ranks  is  deplorably  small,  and  until  the  people  are 
willing  to  pay  an  adequate  salary  as  compared  with  the  salaries 
in  other  walks  of  life,  they  cannot  expect  that  the  best  talent  can 
be  called  into  their  service.     The  hopeful  feature  of  the  situation 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  teachers'  wages  are  slowly  advancing  and 
in  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  State  are  coming  to  see  that  no 
better  expenditure  can  be  made  in  their  own  interests.     This 
proposition  seems  to  be  axiomatic.     We  cannot  have  good  schools 
without  good  teachers  and  the  fastest  and  best  way  to  make  good 
teachers  yet  discovered  is  by  the  normal  school  method.     There- 
fore it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  better  and  more  efficient 
the  normal  school  can  be  made,  the  better  the  common  schools 
will  be. 
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Summer  Sessions. 

For  several  years  a  Summer  Session  has  been  maintained  at 
Johnson  Normal  School.  While  the  numbers  in  attendance  have 
not  been  large,  the  school  has  appealed  to  many  teachers  — not 
only  to  those  who  graduated  years  ago  and  now  desire  to  renew 
their  studies  and  become  familiar  with  the  latest  methods,  but 
also  to  teachers  who  have  had  no  normal  school  training  what- 
ever and  who  desire  to  supplement  the  efficiency  they  have  gained 
by  experience,  with  the  technical  and  professional  training  that 
can  be  secured  even  in  four  weeks  of  a  Summer  Session.  The 
regular  teachers  at  this  school  have  devoted  themselves  to  this 
work  and  also  extra  supplemental  teachers  have  been  employed . 
The  result  has  been  reasonably  satisfactory. 

The  Teaching  Staff. 

A  year  ago  Dr.  Collins,  who  had  been  the  successful  Principal 
of  the  Johnson  Normal  School  for  several  years,  resigned  to  be- 
come head  of  the  newly  created  Pedagogical  Department  of 
Middlebury  College.  Mr.  Lyman  R.  Allen,  a  teacher  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Normal  School,  and  a  man  of  experience  and  fine 
social  and  professional  qualities,  was  secured  to  take  his  place. 
Mr.  Allen  entered  upon  his  work  a  year  ago  with  great  interest 
and  enthusiasm  and  we  feel  confident  that  he  will  prove  a  worthy 
successor  to  such  men  as  Superintendent  Ranger,  Principal  Alger 
and  Dr.  Collins. 

We  have  continually  to  meet  the  difficult  situation  of  seeing 
our  best  teachers  taken  away  from  us  by  higher  wages  offered 
in  other  states.  This  summer  Miss  Pierce,  for  five  years  teacher 
of  x\rts  and  Crafts  at  Castleton,  has  resigned  to  go  to  a  Massa- 
chusetts High  School  at  a  greatly  increased  salary.  We  are  sorry 
to  feel  that  the  Vermont  Normal  Schools  are  in  any  sense  training 
schools  for  other  states.  The  rate  of  salary  that  we  can  pay  com- 
pels us  in  many  cases  to  employ  promising  but  inexperienced 
teachers  and  after  they  have  met  with  assured  success  with  us  and 
in  some  measure  learned  their  business  here,  we  are  obliged  to 
see  them  go  into  the  service  of  other  schools  more  desirable  only 
because  of  greater  pay.  This  situation  has  been  obviated  in 
some  measure,  however,  by  the  increased  appropriations  made 
by  the  last  Legislature  by  which  we  are  able  to  offer  somewhat 
adequate  salaries  to  teachers  in  science  and  elementary  agricul- 
ture for  each  of  the  schools.  The  teachers  that  we  have  hitherto 
employed  in  such  service,  while  eminently  qualified  for  the  teach- 
ing of  the  sciences  in  a  high  or  untechnical  school,  had  not  had 
the  technical  education,  training  and  experience  adequate  for  the 
new  duties  that  were  incumbent  upon  teachers  of  these  subjects 
under  present  conditions  in  our  Normal  Schools.  They  accord- 
ingly resigned  and  we  are  filling  their  places  with  graduates  of 
technical  schools  or  colleges  wlio  have  had  experience  along  these 
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practical  lines,  especially  elementary  agriculture  and  industrial 
chemistry.  It  is  easy  to  make  out  an  elaborate  course  of  study 
that  looks  well  on  paper  and,  as  far  as  the  reader  is  concerned, 
satisfies  all  modern  conditions  of  professional  service.  It  is  quite 
a  different  proposition,  howeyer,  to  demonstrate  to  an  inquirer 
the  fact  that  this  course  of  study  is  actually  carried  out  in  practice; 
and  so  far  as  we  know  there  are  only  two  ways  of  determining 
this.  One  is  by  actual  examination  of  the  schools  when  in  ses- 
sion, visiting  the  classrooms,  observing  the  teachers  and  testing  by 
actual  inspection  the  work  that  is  done.  The  other  way  is  to  see 
the  product  of  the  schools,  observe  the  graduates  actually  teach- 
ing in  their  own  schools  and  putting  into  daily  use  what  they  have 
learned  in  the  normal  and  practice  schools. 

Some  phases  of  the  school  work  more  easily  demonstrate 
their  success  than  others.  The  teachers  of  Art,  Manual  Train- 
ing, and  Domestic  Science  can  more  easily  satisfy  the  public  of 
the  excellence  of  their  work  than  can  the  teachers  of  Arithmetic, 
Geooraphy  and  Grammar.  At  the  Champlain  Tercentenary 
at  Burlington  in  1909  the  three  schools  combined  in  making  an 
exhibit  of  their  work  in  arts  and  crafts.  Those  who  saw  this  ex- 
hibit certainly  carried  away  with  them  a  respect  and  confidence 
in  the  work  done  in  our  Normal  Schools  that  probably  they  had 
never  had  before.  Such  exhibits  are  made  by  each  school  at 
Commencement  time  and  at  meetings  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  and  elsewhere,  so  that  the  public  is  becoming  pretty 
generally  satisfied  that  the  schools  are  doing  work  of  a  high  order 
fn  these  departments,  and  those  who  have  seen  similar  exhibits 
in  other  states  are  well  satisfied  with  the  grade  of  work  that  we 
are  doing.  But  these  departments  which  are  able  in  the  nature 
of  things  to  make  a  more  spectacular  exhibit  of  their  success  are 
doing  no  better  work  relatively  than  the  other  departments  in  our 
schools  in  their  respective  spheres. 

Conclusion. 

It  is  well  to  take  a  cheerful  view  of  the  situation.  Friendly 
criticism  is  welcome,  but  much  of  the  criticism  of  the  normal 
schools  has  been  hostile  and  a  great  deal  of  it  has  been  based  upon 
insufficient  data  and  has  had  its  rootage  in  ancient  prejudices, 
that  should  have  been  long  since  outgrown.  Some  of  the  most 
persistent  critics  have  been  persons  who  have  never  seen  the 
normals  schools,  who  have  never  spent  an  hour  in  their  classrooms, 
know  little  of  their  history  and  nothing  of  their  work,  and  have 
not  even  observed  one  of  our  graduates  at  work  in  her  own  school- 
room. Our  Normal  Schools  of  today  are  quite  different  from 
the  normal  schools  of  thirty,  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago.  It 
has  been  said  in  referring  to  the  schools  of  an  earlier  period,  "  They 
rendered  admirable  service  and  sent  forth  a  superb  army  of  well 
trained  men  and  women."  Certainly  if  the  schools  of  that  time, 
with  only  a  year's  course  of  study,  with  pupils  entering  without 
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any  real  examination  for  admission  and  not  a  severe  one  for  grad- 
uation, with  no  practice  schools  whatever,  and  n  ea^er  equip- 
ment, could  have  turned  out  a  superb  army  of  well  trained  men 
and  women,  certainly  the  schools  of  today  with  courses  of  study 
well  up  with  the  best  schools  of  New  England,  with  teachers  who 
are  graduates  of  the  best  colleges  and  technical  and  normal  schools 
of  the  country  in  charge,  with  the  time  for  graduation  lengthened 
from  two  to  four  years,  surely  graduates  of  today  ought  to  con- 
stitute a  still  more  efficient  army. 

Criticism  is  fequently  heard  as  to  the  character  of  our  pupils. 
But  let  it  be  remembered  that  they  are  the  product  of  Vermont 
people  and  Vermont  homes,  and  while  they  are  not,  as  a  general 
rule,  from  the  wealthy  families,  yet  they  do  fairly  represent  the 
yeomanry  of  the  land  and  any  criticism  based  upon  them  is  a 
criticism  upon  our  own  people.  A  young  woman  graduated  from 
one  of  our  schools  last  year  who  milked  ten  cows  night  and  morn- 
ing on  her  father's  farm  the  previous  summer  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  a  hired  man,  that  the  money  thus  saved  might  be  used 
to  send  her  to  a  normal  school.  Some  people  might  consider 
that  a  thing  for  mirth,  contempt  and  ridicule  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  and  commendation,  with  a  touch  of  the 
pathetic.  We  certainly  should  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
people  among  us  who  are  willing  to  make  such  sacrifices,  and 
subject  themselves  even  to  ridicule  for  an  education  and  that,  too, 
along  the  lines  of  helpfulness. 

Our  buildings  are  plain  and  old-fashioned,  but  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  buildings  do  not  make  schools  or  colleges  and 
thatsomeof  the  most  famous  institutions  in  the  old  world  are  housed 
in  buildings  that  an  American  student  would  laugh  to  scorn;  and 
that  some  of  the  oldest  and  best  normal  schools  in  this  country 
have  been  transformed  from  the  old  buildings  of  outgrown  semi- 
naries and  academies. 

The  exact  condition  today  of  our  Normal  Schools  is  such,  as 
regards  our  courses  of  study,  as  regards  educated  and  experienced 
teachers,  and  as  regards  the  material  that  they  have  to  work  upon* 
that  if  our  schools  were  housed  in  buildings  that  cost  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  each,  with  the  same  teachers,  the  same  equip- 
ment and  the  same  clientage,  little  criticism  would  be  heard. 
There  is  no  reason  in  sense  or  judgment,  in  achievement  or  pur- 
pose, why  the  people  of  Vermont  should  not  regard  our  Normal 
Schools  as  they  are  with  confidence  and  respect.  And  while  they 
should  be  and  will  be  made  still  better,  it  is  sometimes  helpful  to 
take  a  cheerful  view  of  the  situation,  to  realize  what  has  been 
accomplished  and  appreciate  what  we  have. 

Distribution  of  Public  Money. 

The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  made  it  the  duty  of  this 
Board  to  distribute  the  public  money.  This  matter  was  given 
careful  study  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  distribution 
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as  equitable  as  possible.  A  full  and  detailed  statement  of  the 
distribution  and  the  amount  received  by  each  town  and  incor- 
porated district  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  the  current  year. 

^  Finally,  we  make  the  following  recommendations : 
p'Cl.)     To  grant  certificates  valid  for  ten  years  to  graduates 
from  a  Normal  School  with  elementary  school  preparation. 

(2.)  To  grant  life  certificates  to  graduates  from  Normal 
Schools  who  have  previously  graduated  from  approved  secondary 
schools. 

(3.)  To  make  training  schools  as  now  contemplated  legal 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  public  money. 

(4.)  To  grant  state  aid  to  those  towns,  cities,  and  incorpo- 
rated districts  expending  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  their  grand 
list  for  school  purposes  and  which  employ  graduates  of  Vermont 
Normal  Schools  graduating  after  1910,  provided  said  teachers 
receive  a  minimum  salary  to  be  fixed  by  law. 

(5.)  To  appropriate  additional  money  for  the  extension  of 
training  facilities  and  the  payment  of  better  salaries. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

July  31,  1910. 

GEORGE  H.  PROUTY,  ]       «.. 

WALTER  E.  HOWARD,  I      J?tateA 
MASON  S.  STONE,  Boafrd 

O.  D.  MATHEWSON,  |  „,   ot.. 

H.  J.  STANNARD.  I  ^ducatlon- 
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RECORD  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

For  the  School  Year  Ending  June,  1909. 
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RECORD  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

For  the  School  Year  Ending  June,  1910. 
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13 

27 
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72 
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13 
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12 
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Candidates  for  graduation,  Higher  Course 

0 

0 

2 

2 

passed 

0 

0 

2 

2 

rejected 
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0 

Candidates  for  promotion,  Lower  Course 

29 

19 

67 

115 

passed 

20 

12 

42 

74 

conditioned 

9 

7 

21 

37 

rejected 

0 

0 

4 

4 

Candidates  for  promotion,  Higher  Course 

0 

0 

8 

8 

passed 

0 

0 

4 

4 

conditioned 
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Summer  Session  at  johnson 

Total  number  of  students  registered 

Total  number  of  students  receiving  Normal  Credits . 


1908 

1909 

70 

67 

54 

36 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

From  Sept.  1,  1908,  to  June  30,  1909. 


RECEIPTS. 

STATE. 

CASTLETON. 

JOHNSON. 

RANDOLPH. 

Appropriation  from 

$   27,597.59 

$    1,588.61 

264.50 

$   2,778.00 
230.98 

$ 

800.00 

163.80 

$27,597. 59* 

$    1,853.11 

$   3,008.98 

$ 

963.80 

$ 
$ 

33,423.48 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

$   5,985.59 
241 .  85 
335.96 
212.00 
306.50 

56.67 
100 . 88 
248.81 

84.00 
481.70 

89.63 

$   4,433.33 
402.13 
272.22 
188.28 
270.72 
138.16 
126.45 
372.78 
51.80 
455.25 
101.78 
980.24 
508.33 
3,853 .  13 

4,450.00 

195.37 

Furniture 

Fuel 

564.28 

753.27 

Janitors 

214.00 

246.42 

Miscellaneous 

Reading  Room 

Supplies 

Text  Books 

203.20 
84.60 

285.08 
18.50 

95.66 

Training  School 

.1,802.33 

1,925.18 

$   9,945.92 

$   12,154.60 

$ 

9,035.56 

Total   disbursements 

Balance  turned  into  State   Treasury. 


31,136.08 
380.30 


*This  includes  an  overpayment  of    $1907  which  was  returned  to  the  State 
Treasurer. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

From  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910. 


RECEIPTS. 

STATE. 

CASTLETON. 

JOHNSON. 

RANDOLPH. 

Appropriation  from 

$30,000.00 

$     1,292.00 

398.08* 

$   3,000.00 
230.53 

$        800.00 

'     207.40 

$30,000.00 

$   1,690.08 

$   3,230.53 

$      1,007.40 

$   35,928.01 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

$   6,150.00 
251.89 
622.56 
175.11 
229.75 
194.82 
230.98 
356.81 
78.00 
542.03 
298.52 
1,352.61 

$   5,500.00 
289.84 
230.29 
240.12 
289.15 
117.13 
288.89 
425.57 

52.85 
302.80 

62.64 

653.52 

473.57 

4,132.20 

$5,600.00 

171.21 

268.54 

257.35 

209.90 

117.13 

269.40 

304.19 

108.85 

522.73 

Text  Books 

190.31 

96.65 

2,072.75 

1,894.24 

$12,555.83 

$13,058.57 

$   10,010.50 

Total    disbursements 

Balance  turned  into  State  Treasury 


35,624.90 
303.11 


*This  includes  a  special  appropriation  of  $122.00  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Rut- 
land County  Grammar  School  for  repairs. 


0  019  740  563 


